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deep distress at losing the Spanish crown, had only
within a few days recovered Napoleon's good graces.

At the end of 1813 Napoleon was on bad terms
with his four brothers. His quarrel with Lucien
still continued. He forbade Jerome to come to
Paris, and the unhappy monarch, inconsolable for
the loss of his Westphalian kingdom, was wandering
with his shadow of a court, from Coblentz to Cologne,
from Cologne to Aix-la-Chapelle. Louis's heart was
full of bitterness, and though he submitted, it was
only conditionally. "So long as Holland is occu-
pied by the enemy," he wrote to Caulaincourt, "I do
not claim the, title of king, and it is a matter of
indifference to me whether I am given another. I
come simply as a Frenchman to share the dangers of
the moment, and to be as useful as I can. If Hol-
land falls again into the Emperor's power, and he
does not restore it to me, my conscience as King
would prevent my remaining in France, and I should
again depart. If, on the other hand, at the peace,
Holland should be ceded to any other monarch than
the Emperor, and my abdication were necessary for
sanctioning tha treaty, I should not refuse it."

As for Joseph, he looked upon himself as a victim;
and at the end of 1813 he was still denouncing
Napoleon from his castle of Morfontaine, where he
lived surrounded by a little court which Count Miot
de Mfflito thus describes: " The assemblage of per-
sons at Morfontaine presented a curious sight.
There was to be seen a King of Spain without an,